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of there must have had a thatched roof — else the 
house-leek could not have grown on its roof. 
Span'fdje has occurred on p. 7, 1. 25, where the 
note to p. 118, 1. 16 should have been placed. 
P. 122, 11. 15-16, a short explanation of the 
meaning of Ulmer and 23asler would not be amiss. 
The translation of the phrase ben Corplaij 
bafytnter, p. 130, 1. 15, by ' the open space inside 
the gate ' does not sound correct. Is it not rather 
the open space behind the gate ? There usually 
was an open space between the gate and the city 
walls on one side and the houses of the city on the 
other side. P. 136, 1. 25 : A reference to a pre- 
vious note on fo = roenn seems advisable. 

The number of misprints in this edition of 
Orete Minde is very small. Only the following 
have come to the reviewer's notice : P. 13, 1. 4, 
read Spiegel instead of Spiegeltt. A dative plural 
is impossible in this phrase. Compare also Fon- 
tane, Gesammelte Romane und Erzahlungen, Vol. 
V, p. 307, published by Deutsches Verlagshaus, 
Berlin. P. 27, 1. 27 : The text has Carmeltte- 
rtnnen, while the note spells correctly Karmelt- 
tergetft. P. 38, 1. 12, read in <£uerer *}anb in- 
stead of tn <£uer dfanb. P. 158, in the note to 
p. 18, 11. 4-5, read uneracfytet instead of uner- 
adjet, in second line of note. 

As regards the spelling, the most recently 
adopted rules have been applied to the German 
text, except in a few instances. Thus, the short 
forms all and f olcfy are given an apostrophe which 
not only violates the present rule, but has no foun- 
dation in the origin of these forms as nothing is 
omitted in them. Therefore, p. 65, 1. 19, all' 
bie Blutnen should be all bte 23Iumen, and p. 105, 
1.23, Sold?' Sprud>el should be Soldi Sprfidjel. 
P. 67, 1. 10 read aufgdrenben instead of auf- 
gdtjrenben. P. 17, 1. 20, divide flan*brifcb,en 
instead of flanb*rtfd}en, and p. 143, 1. 15 nte=brtg 
instead of meb=rtg. 

The High German renderings of the Low Ger- 
man passages on pp. 103, 126, and 127 are in 
the main correct. The present reviewer wishes 
to suggest, however, that all in 1. 8 of p. 103 more 
likely means fdjOtt, hence boa fttttt fe all should 
be rendered by ba fhtb fie fcfjott ; this seems to 
agree far better with the context, since the com- 
ing of the puppet-players is an eagerly expected 
event in Arendsee, but their number is not known 



to the speaker. Furthermore, the omission of 
alles in the High German passage at the bottom 
of p. 103 is unfortunate ; the sentence should be 
was man nidji alles erlebt in order to have the 
right ring. One might even wish that erleben 
tut = erlebt would be inserted instead of merely 
erlebt to enable the student to see the connection 
between betbt and English ' does. ' P. 126, foot- 
note 3, J)ie rotrb es would be more idiomatic than 
Die rotrb es roerben, for the Low German De 
WCtEjrb et, 1. 15. P. 126, 1. 20, one may say just 
as well bte fagt immer for be feggt fimmer. Add 
fdjon after nun in the High German passage cor- 
responding to the Low German on p. 127, 1. 14. 
The substitution of Kleine for Deem on pp. 126 
and 128 may also be questioned. Why not say 
IITdbdjen, which is the natural equivalent of 
Deem? 

In conclusion, it may be stated once more that 
the present writer considers this edition of Grete 
Minde a welcome addition to the more advanced 
German reading-texts ; in the first place, because 
the story is most interesting to the student as 
recent use in the class-room has shown ; and in 
the second place, because this edition is of such 
uniform excellence. It is indeed a credit to both 
editor and publishers. 

Carl Osthaus. 

Indiana University. 



Spanish Ballads (Romances escogidos), edited with 
introduction, notes and vocabulary by S. Gkis- 
wold Moblbt. New York : Henry Holt & 
Co., 1911. 16mo., xlx + 226 pp. 

As a textbook for advanced college classes and 
as a guide for the maturer student of Spanish lit- 
erature, the book in review is a model of scholarly 
editing. The editor shows not only a firm grasp 
of the subject, but an admirable method of presen- 
tation — clear in style and logical in arrangement. 
The fifty-eight ballads of the collection give a fair 
idea of the scope and character of one of the most 
national phases of Spanish literature. While later 
literary and popular types are represented in the 
collection, the majority of the ballads, fifty in fact, 
are naturally "Komances Populares," which the 
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editor subdivides as "viejos tradicionales," "ju- 
glarescos," and " tradicionales modernos." With 
but two exceptions, the poems are printed entire, 
and the volume contains an "Index to first lines." 

The Introduction includes a discussion, at once 
clear and succinct, of the salient points of interest 
in Ballad literature : the meaning of the word 
romance; origin of the ballad ; classification and 
literary value ; influence on Spanish literature, 
with special reference to the drama, Cervantes 
and the romantic school of the nineteenth century ; 
English translations ; metre. The list of allusions 
to ballads in the Quijote and other works of 
Cervantes (p. xxv), has a decided value, as has 
also the bibliography of scattered English trans- 
lations (p. xxiii). In connection with the popu- 
larity of the ballad as illustrated by the Spanish 
dramatists, reference may be made in passing to 
Diego Sanchez de Badajoz, Coplas de la sarna, 
which is composed largely of "principios de ro- 
mances antiguos." The Introduction ends with 
an excellent bibliography of over one hundred 
titles, arranged under the heads of texts, transla- 
tions and criticism. 

As the Spanish ballad is distinctly epic in 
origin and contents, a knowledge of the epic 
legends of Spain is indispensable to an intelligent 
reading of the poems. This fundamental inform- 
ation is given in the Notes in connection with each 
ballad, but is, of necessity, condensed in form. 
Though sufficient as a commentary, the informa- 
tion seems inadequate as an introduction to an 
entirely new phase of literature. To the English- 
speaking student beginning his study of the Spanish 
ballad, I would recommend, in addition, Trueba 
y Cosio's readily accessible Romance of Spanish 
History. Furthermore, a work of the type of 
Gummere's Popular Ballad seems an indispen- 
sable preliminary to the fascinating but difficult 
problems of Spanish popular poetry. 

As to the language, Morley has included in his 
notes a chapter on the " Grammatical Peculiar- 
ities of the Romances," somewhat after the man- 
ner of a similar chapter in Ducamin, Romances 
Ghoisis. Here should be included several addi- 
tional items of archaic or popular usage : apoco- 
pated imperatives veld, detene, etc., and even ios 
(for idos); other contractions such as tuvierdes; 
-ases form of the subjunctive used as imperative ; 



plural use of quien; vos for os; omission of 
both definite and indefinite article. The scar- 
city of classified material on ballad-language, 
suggests the mention of Leo Spitzer, Stilistisch- 
Syntaktisch.es aus dem spanish-portugiesischen 
Romanzen, 1 and of Menendez Pidal, Gramdtica 
del Cantar de Mio Gid, which contains abundant 
references to grammatical traits of the ballad. 

In addition to the items already mentioned, the 
notes include a substantial notice for the source or 
history of each ballad, as well as explanations of 
the difficult or obscure passages. The Vocabulary, 
taken in connection with the Notes, is well adapted 
for an intelligent study of the texts. Further- 
more, it designates especially those words which 
are archaic in form. Proper names, however, if 
discussed in the notes, are not included in the 
vocabulary. Thus we find in the latter such well 
known words as Alhambra, Hungria, Cordoba, 
but fail to find many of the less known, Lara, 
Mudarra, Cantaranas, etc. The same system of 
omission pertains to a number of words and 
phrases, for example : y aun, p. 132 ; por bien, 
por mal, p. 124 ; partes de aliende, p. 148 ; 
tuvierdes, p. 159 ; par igual, p. 159 ; etc. A 
complete vocabulary would increase greatly the 
value of the volume as a book of reference. 

The following comments may tend to complete 
the vocabulary and supplement a few of the notes : 

iv, 27, si no fuera, 'except.' — iv, 37, pala- 
bra, not "word," but 'speech,' 'idea' or 
' thought ' ; not uncommon significations for the 
word in medieval Spanish. — xxn, 62, the en 
belongs after que in 1. 66. — xxix, 10, manana 
en aquel dia, 'to-morrow morning.' — xxxm, 6, 
d6 los t The phrase has a syntactical interest in 
addition to the ellipsis. If los is an object per- 
sonal pronoun it is probably not the anticipatory 
object of busear : 

D6 los mis amores, d6 hat — D6 Jos andar£ a busear? 

Dolos in the sense of ' where are they ?' is found in 
the fourteenth century and even in the modern dia- 
lects. — xxxiv, 2, los partes de aliende has a some- 
what more specific meaning than "distant parts." 
As a contraction for I. p. de aliende mar, it signi- 
fies ' over in Africa.' — xu, 25, del vino . . . del 
pan, probably relics of a rare but authenticated 

iZtr.furrom. Phil., 1911, pp. 192-230; 258-308. 
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partitive construction. — xliv, 135, etc. eomo que, 
'as if.' — xliv, 167, en antes que, 'before.' — 
xliv, 205, obra de un Ave Maria, cf. the more 
striking example in 1. 182, no estari un Ave 
Maria, 'I won't be a moment.' — xliv, 193, sino 
que 'but.' — P. 106 : The statement that the bal- 
lads show use of the " -ra subjunctive for preterit 
indicative ' ' is inaccurate. The -ra form in ques- 
tion represents, historically and phonetically, the 
Latin pluperfect indicative and has retained this 
indicative mood continuously from the earliest 
monuments to the present day. Furthermore, on 
the same page (106) the use of the "pluperfect 
for preterit " should be illustrated by -ra exam- 
ples as well as by the compound forms. — P. 107 : 
Comenzar may govern a following infinitive with 
& as well as with de (xx, 17) and even without a 
preposition (xx, 1). 

The experiment of reading Spanish ballads in 
college classes is worthy of trial and will be 
watched with great interest. Another declared 
purpose of the book is " to point the way to fur- 
ther research." In this its success is indubitable. 



0. Carroll Mabden. 



Johns Hopkins University. 



CORRESPONDENCE 



"L'Abt pour l'Abt" 



a des idees tres energiques. L'art pour Vart, 
sans but, car tout but denature l'art." 

La formule de Constant traduisait sans doute 
les tennes dont se servait Robinson pour dire 
que, selon Kant, l'art devait trouver sa fin et 
son objet en lui-meme. II est vraisemblable 
que le redacteur du Journal intime resserrait 
simplement, pour son propre usage, l'expression 
moins condensee dont pouvait s'§tre servi Henry 
Crabb Robinson. Car on ne voit pas que les 
estheticiens allemands aient abouti a ce mo- 
ment a une formule que transposerait exacte- 
ment le frangais l'art four l'art. lis disent: 
"Die Kunst ist urn ihrer selbst willen da." 
(Et si l'entretien a eu lieu en anglais, il est 
douteux que art for art's sake y ait apparu.) 
Constant lui-m&ne ne se sert pas de cette ex- 
pression lorsqu'il lui arrive d'ecrire en faveur 
de l'autonomie d'une ceuvre litteraire. La 
formule heureusement consignee par le Journal 
de Constant est done vou&e, semble-t-il, a un 
sommeil assez long, jusqu'au moment ou parai- 
tront les nouveaux emplois du terme qu'ont 
signales MM. Lanson et Cassagne. 

On peut se demander si, en Angleterre, dans 
le petit cercle dont Robinson fut l'inspirateur, 
cette idee et son expression ne purent vraiment 
pas se faire jour. M. Carre, qui publie en ce 
moment diverses reliques robinsoniennes, re- 
pondra peut-§tre a cette question. 



A MM. les Bedacteurs de Mod. Lang. Notes : 

M. Spingarn a ouvert dans votre revue, en 
1907, une enquete sur les premiers exemples 
anglais et frangais de cette expression promise 
a un si bel avenir, l'art pour l'art; et lui-meme, 
en 1910 (p. 75), indiquait ce qui est vraisembla- 
blement la premiere apparition de cette formule, 
le 20 pluvi6se an XII, dans le Journal intime 
de B. Constant (ed. Melegari, Paris, 1895, 
p. 7). 

II n'est pas indifferent de noter que le passage 
de Constant relate en realite sa conversation 
avec le jeune Anglais qui, mieux initie a la 
recente philosophic allemande, va servir de 
guide intellectuel a Mme de Stael a Weimar. 
" Conversation avec Robinson, eleve de Schel- 
ling. Son travail sur I'EstMUque de Kant 



Ports. 



P. Baldenspeegeb. 



Chaucer and Lydgate Notes 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — (1) In Chaucer's Franklin's Tale, 
lines 289-290, we read 

For th' orisonte liath reft the sonne his light 
This is as muche to seye as it was night. 

Professor Skeat, commenting on the second of 
these lines, terms it "A humorous apology for a 
poetical expression ; " Mr. Hinckley, in his Notes 
on Chaucer, asks "Is not this curiously abrupt 
line a mark of immaturity in the poet's art?" 
I would refer to Book i of Fulgentius' Liber 
Mitologiarum, ed. Helm, p. 13, where, after 



